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THE TEACHING O F CULTURE TN THE ESL AND FOR EIGN LANGUAGE rT...cPC 

Under the assumption that the teaching of culture is an integral 
part Of second language instruction, this paper will deal with the teaching 
of culture in both the English as a Second Language (ESL) and the foreign 
language classes, it will explore the interrelationship between language 
and culture to arrive at a definition of the kind of culture that should be 
taught. Recommendations on how to teach culture will be given. The compe- 
tencies necessary for this teaching, including how to acquire them, will be 
delineated. 

Interact ion Between Language and Culture 

Anthropologists (Benedict, 2) have defined culture as the way of life 
of a people, the sum of their beamed behavioral patterns and their material 
things. Laird (8) stated that the origin of lang-aage is unknown, but that 
behavioral patterns and cultural patterns preceded language. Language is an 
agreement among human beings to communicate their thoughts, and for language 
to be understood it has to be placed in a cultural context. Language always 
reflects human nature, and it is created and changed by human beings and their 
cultures. Language was bom as spoken la^nguage and has remained like that, 
writing is only the symbolic representation of spoken language, and human beings 
speak more than they write. Many languages have never achieved a written rep- 
resentation. 

There is a large interaction between language and culture. This inter- 
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action is always there. To try to eliminate it is to try to stop communi- 
cation. Communication is the sharing of human experience through language. 
Culture is an intrinsic part of communication, and vice versa. Cultural 
patterns, including non-verbal communication as one of the most important, 
need to b« included when teaching communication. Research in this area has 
shown that iaor.e than half of the meaning in communication resides in non-ver- 
bal actions, one-third of communication is vocal, and only a small fraction 
of this meaning resides in the language itself (Hall, 6). Galloway (5) also 
states that sixty-five percent of all communication is non-verbal, and even 
if students possess good verbal communication, if they are not aware of the 
non-verbal aspects of communication, they are unable to communicate effec- 
tively in many face-to- face cultural contexts. 

Ing)ortance of the Study of Cultvire 

One of the roost recent reports addressing education (The College Board, 
10) speaks about the interaction of language and culture, and about the rea- 
sons for studying culture, it states that the knowledge of another language 
fosters greater awareness of cultural diversity among the peoples of the world 
because individuals who have foreign language skills can appreciate more read- 
ily other people's values and ways of life, it adds that we live in a multi- 
cultural nation where many people speak a home language other than English. 
Some of these people seek to improve their proficiency in that other language 
and to preserve ti^eir cultural heritage, in doing so, they preserve and de- 
velop a vcauable national resource. The report recommends levels of cultural 
knowledge for students. When referring to all students who want to enter 
college, it suggests that students with basic proficiency in a foreign language. 
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also need sojne knowledge of the culture, history, and life patte- ns of the 
society in which the language is spoken, when referring to students who ex- 
pect to follow an advanced program of study in another language or in subjects 
that require foreign language skills, the report recommends that students with 
this greater proficiency in the language also will need some knowledge of the 
history, geography, institutions, current political situation, and the intel- 
lectual and artistic achievements of the society or societies in which the 
language is spoken. 

Some generalities can be stated about the teaching of culture. Cul- 
tural understanding must be promoted in various ways so that students are 
prepared to understand, accept, and live harmoniously in the target language 
community (Omaggio, 9). The use of techniques to increase this type of 
underst^ding should receive a high priority in proficiency-oriented class- 
room instruction. Such techniques might include the use of cultural cap- 
sules, culture clusters, culiure assimilators, minidramas, realistic survival 
situations, and simulations of cultural events. Krafehen (7) states that there 
is a direct relationship between acquisition of a language and attitudinal 
factors. If the major goal in foreign language teaching is the development 
of communicative abilities, attitudinal factors and motivational factors are 
more important that the aptitude toward language learning.. Aptitude is closely 
related to conscious learning which may be achieved through the study of lin- 
guistic patterns, but conscious learning makes only a small contribution to 
communicative ability. The study of culture fosters the attitudinal and 
motivational factors. Therefore, it is important to teach culture to allow 
the students to understand the value system and the cultural traits of the 
speakers of the language and to foster a positive attitude toward these 
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speakers of the language. Crawford-Lange et al. (4) indicate that the 
fcreign language teachers should set the development of a cultural syllabus 
as a professional priority. They suggest that culture should assume a prime 
role in foreign language curricula and that culture should determine the lan- 
guage skills to be developed. They also say that while social studies classes 
can teach cultural components and language classes could restrict themselves 
to linguistics components, the picture is whole only when language and culture 
come together. This merging cannot take place in the social studies courses.. 
It can only occur in the foreign language classroom. Finally, cultural au- 
thenticity is very important when teaching culture in a foreign language class. 
Textbook usually omit what the authors do not consider important, or overem- 
phasize what the authors like or dislike about a particular culture. The 
culture presented in textbooks represents a value judgment made by the authors. 
This has led to many stereotypes of foreign peoples and cultures (ACTFL, 1) . 

Cultvure; What Kind? 

Having established the relationship between language and culture and 
the importance of teaching culture in the ESL and fc . language classrooms, 
we can now enter into the substance of this paper; namely, the teaching of 
culture in the ESL and foreign language classrooms. To define and decide 
what kind of culture should be taught in the classroom, it is necessary to 
observe that classroom within the cultural environment of the community. The 
foreign language classrooms, except in cosmopolitan metropolitan areas, usually 
is a cultural island by itself. The only aspects of the foreign culture to 
Which the students are exposed are thosH dealt with in the classroom. 
There is not outside contact with the foreign culture. The facts and traits 
of that foreign culture have to be presented before any attempt to explain 
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these facts or cultural traits is made. On the other hand, the ESL class- 
room is located within the American culture. The students are exposed to 
this culture most of the time. The facts and traits of the American culture 
are observed by the students daily. Therefore, instruction can be concen- 
trated on explaining these facts and traits, which are usually learned by 
outside contact. 

The goals of the foreign language class cannot usually go beyond an 
awareness and understanding of the foreign culture. The teaching usually 
covers generalities about this culture without an in-depth look into it. To 
the contrary, the teaching of culture in the ESL class works toward the im- 
mediate integration of the students into the American culture. All aspects 
of this surrounding culture must be explained in the classroom because the 
students need to adapt theiriselves to and integrate into the culture as quickly 
as possible. 

To teach about culture it is necessary to identify which aspects of 
the culture should be taught, and also in what sequence. Multicultural 
patterns are not usually taught in the foreign language classroom. No matter 
what kind of multicultural population exists in Pciris, the French teachers 
usually present French culture as a monolithic block. When the culture of 
the different people who speak French is to be introduced, the cxirriculxjm 
usually makes reference to the different nationalities where French is spoken. 
The same can be stated about any other foreign language instructional pattern^ 
In the ESL classes different patterns of instruction can be observed depending 
upon the communiti.es where the classes are taught: multicultural patterns 
may be observed in cosmopolitan areas, while general or local community patterns 
are observed elsewhere. 
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in conclusion, the main differences between the teaching of culture 
in the foreign language and eSL classes seem to appear in three areas. These 
are: 1) the level of detail in the explanation of cultural traits, 2) the 
level Of awareness or integration into the culture, and 3) the level of insight 
into local community cultural patterns. 

Sequencin g the Teaching of Culture 

Having shown the kind of culture that is taught in the ESL and foreign 
language classrooms, it is necessary now to state what should be taught at 
each level of instruction. -The state of Florida Department of Education 
has developed curriculum frameworks for foreign language and ESL courses. 
■These frameworks will be used as a guide for sequencing the teaching .of culture. 
It will be done under the assumption that the general goal for the teaching 
of culture in foreign languages is an appreciation and understanding of the 
historical and cultural values of the people who speak the target language, 
including comparing and contrasting of the foreign culture with that of the 
united states, it will also be assumed that the general goal for the teaching 
of culture in the ESL class is a prompt integration of the students into the 
North American culture, 

in level one of foreign languages, the students should be aware of basic 
aspects of the foreign culture including, but not lifted to, holidays, customs, 
common foods, leisure activities, and selected artistic forros (music, dance 
and graphic arts). They should also be able to conpare and constrast aspects 
of the culture of the speakers of the foreign language with the culture of 
the United states, including common non-verbal responses. 

Starting with level two the students should be able to demonstrate 
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limited social conpetence in the foreign culture by showing comprehension 
of common rules of etiquette, customs and sensitivities, end a knowledge of 
contributions to the arts and humanities by speakers of the target language. 
They should also possess a knowledge of aspects of the foreign cuZture per- 
taining to historical highlights, leisure-time activities, festivals, and 
traditions. 

In level three the students should be able to possess a knowledge 
of the similarities and differences between the United states culture and 
the culture of speakers of the target language. They should also be able 
to read and comprehend edited literary materiaJ.s produced by writers repre- 
sentative of the foreign culture; and read simple authentic materials within 
a femiliar context which should include, but not be limited to, prose on 
familiar subjects containing description and narration, news items, simple 
biographical information, social notices, and simple business letters. 

Continuing with level four the students should be able to read and 
comprehend short stories and other authentic foreign writings with the use 
of a dictionary, and be aware of well known characters and themes in a va- 
riety of literary genres. They also should discuss, in the foreign language, 
historical and cxiltural facts dealing with speakers of the foreign language, 
which should include, but not be limited to, historic and literary heroes, 
socio-political issues^ geography, and natural resources. 

In level five the students should demonstrate a level of cultural 
understanding that allows them to perform appropriately in a foreign country 
environment. They should also be familiar with foreign literature and the 
artistic and historical aspects of the culture of speakers of the target lan- 
guage, and discuss how these aspects interrelate. 
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Finally, in level six and beyond, the students should be able to read 
with understanding most literary genres in the original, including the iden- 
tification of cou^dy, tragedy, satire, romance, and irony in specific foreign 
language works. They should also be able to use the written language effec- 
tively in most formal and informal exchanges in a variety of topics. To 
conclude, they should also be able to describe and compare issues dealing 
with the foreign culture and the United States culture, including literatuire, 
history, art, customs, behavioral patterns, and current events. 

The above described cultural component of the curriculum frameworks 
proceeds from the simple to the complex, from oral to reading and writing 
skills, and it includes many aspects of the culture of speakers of foreign 
languages. A word of caution should be given to teachers in Florida. There 
are many Cuban-American students who are taking "Spanish for Spanish-Speakers. " 
These students are concentrated in the southeastern part of the state. This 
paper deals with the teaching of culture to non-native speakers of foreign 
languages. The recommendations included in the sequence of cultural teaching 
do not apply to students who are taking "Spanish for Spanish-Speakers." 
These students, in addition to arriving at the cla^^room with language skills, 
also arrive knowing their own Cuban-American culture. The teaching of Spanish 
culture to these students should be done in a different way. Unfortunately, 
the scope of this paper does not allow dealing with this issue. 

The curriculum frameworks for ESL courses deal with the teaching of 
culture in a less in-depth fashion. This is done under tlie assun^-tion that 
the teaching of culture in ESL classes must be embedded in all aspects of in- 
struction because the North American culture constitutes an intrinsic part 
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of the ESL environment inside and outside the classroom. 

In level one the students should identify distinctive aspects of Amer- 
ican culture as expressed in literature and language. These aspects include: 
1) the identification of people, places, and things found in the community, 
as well as the identification of major holidays and celebrations; 2) the dis- 
tinction of appropriate topics of humor in American culture; and 3) the iden- 
tification of patriotic or folklore characters or symbols as illustrated 
through American literature. 

The focus of level two is more pragmatic. It deals with the idea of 
business in the American culture. The students are taught how to use proper 
form when writing a business letter and addressing business envelopes, and 
how to write letters of request, adjustment, complaint, application, or opin- 
ion which contain necessary and accurate information. Finally, in level three 
the students deal with North American culture as expressed in literature. 

A comparison of the teaching of culture as stated in the foreign lan- 
guage and ESL curriculum frameworks shows that the differences expressed in 
the previous section of this paper are included in both curriculum frameworks. 
In foreign languages, the teaching of cultural facts and traits is more detailed, 
and although the explanations of these facts and traits are included, they 
deal mainly with the comparison and contrast of the foreign culture with that 
of the United States. In the ESL curriculum, it is assumed that the explana- 
tion of cultural facts and traits is an intrinsic part of the whole curric- 
ulum. Integration into the foreign culture is achieved in foreign languages 
toward the end of level five, while in ESL this integration should be a goal 
from the very beginning. Finally, in foreign languages there is a global ap- 
proach to the foreign culture, while in ESL the local community is the focus 
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So»e i^lic«io„s can b. .ra™ fron, what has bean stated so far about 
the teaohin, of culture in the ESL and foreign lan,„a,e classes. Pirst so- 
ciolin,uistics is a field of study that should be of interest to all H.. and 
foreign language teachers. Not only the linguistics aspects of language are 
necessary for =o™.u„ication. but the cultural aspects are very important too 
The attit^e of the students toward the pec^le who spea. the language is ^re 
important for the acquisition of the language than linguistic aptitude. Sec- 
ond, the teaching of culture in the foreign language or ESL class Merely as 
a s^plen^ntal activity is essentially wrong, because of the necessary inter- 
action between language and culture at all ti^s. Third, foreign language 
teachers need s^ple^entary materials to overco^ shortages in teaching cul- 
tural authenticity. By using culturally authentic ^terials the eliMnation 
Of cultural stereotypes can be a^ieved. These materials can be obtained 
fro„ the daily press, television, radio, and interviews with ^^ers of the 

cultural group under study. Obviouslv *->,o^^ v, ^ 

y. uiDviously, these shortages in teaching cultural 

authenticity are not present in ESL Pin=.ii,. ^- 

f ent in ESL. Finally, teachers must always keep in 

mind the importance of culture in pqt =r,/i ^ 

culture m ESL and foreign language classrooms. 

Recommendations for th e Iteachino of Culture 

Based on the above implications, the following recon^endations are made 

to teachers for the teaching of culture in the pqi ^ 

cuiwure m the ESL and foreign language classes. 

These recommendations follow those made by Brooks (3) : 

1. supplement the textbook with authentic materials taken from th. 
newspapers, magazines, and other mass media ^ 

2. Try to bring visitors to the classes to talk about their cultures. 
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3. Find additional information about the culture by visiting 
countries where the foreign language is spoken. For ESL 
teachers tliese visits should include cities and regions 
throughout the United States. 

4. Make clear to the students, at the beginning of the school 
year, that culture is a main objective of the course, 

5. Begin the teaching of culture very early in the course and 
relate culture to the linguistic issues being treated. 

6. Use both English and/or the foreign language for the teaching 
of culture, depending upon the situation and the students' 
linguistic levels and experiences. 

7. Assign materials from magazines and newspapers to be read as 
homework, and also assign listening to the radio and watching 
television programs, when they are available. 

8. Use as many audio-visual aids (posters, records, tapes and 
cassettes, slides, filmstrips, films, and videotapes) as 
you can find about the culture in consideration. 

9. Decorate your classrooms with posters, artifacts, and other 
regalia representative of the culture. 

10, Do not generalize very much about the culture, but rather 
present evidences and let your students arrive at their own 
conclusions. 

11. Compare and contrast the foreign culture with that of the 
United States to foster positive attitudes as the students 
learn to understand and accept the differences between both 
cultures. 



Teacher Competencies 



Thonis (11) provides us with an idea of the teaching competencies 
necessary for ESL and foreign language teachers. Seven of the nine competen- 
cies that this author considers necessary for reading teachers who teach 
Hispanic students may be considered essential for the ESL and foreign lan- 
guage teachers. Beyond the general and professional education requirements 
for teaching, ESL and foreign language teachers should have the opportunity 
during their preservice years to acquire knowledge of linguistics and com- 
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parative analysis through the learning of the target language, for the 
foreign language teachers and through linguistic studies for the ESL teacher. 
More specifically, these language competencies are listed by Thonis as follows 

1. Acquisition of the two languages (English and the foreign lan- 
guage) leading to proficiency in understanding, speaking, read- 
ing, writing, and culture. (This competency is not absolutely 
necessary for ESL teachers, but is re commendable ) . 

2. Awareness of the most commonly recognized differences in dialects. 

3. Background information from linguistics, including contrastive 
analysis. 

4. Knowledge of the cultural differences and similarities between 
both communities. 

5. Recognition of the impact that cultural variables have on learning. 

6. Identification of significant historical and cultural contri- 
butions of the foreign culture. 

7. Knowledge of learning theory, including transfer principles 
and motivation. 

Two other competencies are listed by Thonis, which are specific for 
reading teachersv If we use the words ^'foreign languages" instead of the word 
"reading," we can complete the competencies required for the ESL and foreign 
language teachers to be able to teach language and culture in their classes. 
These two competencies are specifically necessary for the ESL teachers as 
stated for reading. These two last competencies are: 

8. Understanding of the varied methods and techniques for teaching 
reading (foreign languages) as well as the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each. 

9. Recognition of the logical scope and sequence of reading 
(foreign language) skills. 



Teacher 



Trciining 



The teacher training programs at colleges and universities have the 
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duty of imparting the knowledge and skills necessary for ttie above stated 
competencies to prospective teachers during their preservice years. Inser- 
vice education can also impart that knowledge and those skills. There are 
also other sources that can be used for this purpose. Among these sources 
the professional literature about the subject can be cited as most impor- 
tant. There are many articles, materials and resources that teachers can 
use to increase their knowledge and skills in teaching culture. These can 
be found through research at professional libraries. 

S\immary 

A study of the interaction between language and culture was made to 
arrive at the conclusion that the study of the culture of the people who 
speak the target language is a very important part of the ESL and the foreign 
language classes. Recent curriculum frameworks developed by the Florida 
Department of Education were used to provide a suggested sequence to the 
teaching of culture and to show the difference between that teaching in the 
ESL and the foreign language classes. Some general recommendations for the 
teaching of culture were made that led to the listing of teacher competencies 
necessary to follow these recommendations. Finally, suggestions and recom- 
mendations were made about how to acquire these competencies, placing special 
emphasis on the professional readings that can assist teachers in their own 
inservice education. 
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